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HALSEY W. WILSON DIES AT 85* 


Hatsey w. witson, beloved founder 
of The H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York, died peacefully in his 
sleep on Monday morning, March 1, 
1954, at his home in Croton Heights, 
Westchester County, New York, after 
an illness of several months. Funeral 


services at North Presbyterian 
Church, 525 West 155th Street, New 
York, on March 3, were attended by 
hundreds of Wilson staff members, 
librarians, publishers, and _ other 
friends. Interment was private. The 
Company was closed March 3 in his 
honor. 

Internationally renowned as a 
bibliographer, Halsey William Wil- 
son was the founder and Chairman 
of the Board of the world’s largest 
reference publishing house, the 56- 
year-old H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York, publishers of more than 
20 major indexing and _ reference 





* Reprinted from Wilson Library Bulletin, April, 
1954. 





services acclaimed as indispensable 
to research and scholarship in libra- 
ries the world over. Best known, per- 
haps, of the Company’s publications, 
are the Cumulative Book Index and 
the Readers’ Guide To Periodical 
Literature. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Company’s founding in 1948, the 
American Library Association saluted 
it as “the most important biblio- 
graphical enterprise ever conceived 
and brought to fruition by any one 
man.” And the Saturday Review 
commented: “The name H. W. Wil- 
son is to bibliography what Webster 
is to dictionaries, Bartlett to quota- 
tions.” A leading educator wrote that 
it would be difficult if not impossible 
to imagine what modern scholarship 
or librarianship would be like with- 
out the Wilson publications. And 
Paul North Rice, then president of 
the American Library Association, 
conveyed the appreciation of all li- 
brarians when he wrote: “It is really 
incredible that one man could do so 
much. We take your various indexes 
and bibliographies for granted, but 
when we think of what American 
libraries would do without them, we 
realize that it is not exaggeration to 
say that you have done more for 
libraries than any other living man.” 

One of Mr. Wilson’s keys to suc- 
cess in providing library services was 
his willingness to heed the requests 
and consider the problems of the li- 
braries themselves. Every publica- 
tion of The Wilson Company has 
been the outgrowth of a definite need 
in libraries, and in attempting to 
meet the need, advice of the libra- 
rians has been widely sought. Co- 
operation was indeed the cornerstone 
of all Mr. Wilson’s work. His ques- 
tionnaires were well known through- 
out the library world, and he built 
up plans for collaboration with libra- 
rians from all types of libraries on 
all of his major publications. In the 
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case of periodical indexes, the sub- 
scribers themselves from time to time 
vote on the periodicals to be indexed. 
The Wilson Company is in every 
sense a cooperative enterprise. 

Mr. Wilson had been a regular at- 
tendant at library conferences, in 
recent years having attained the dis- 
tinction of having attended more 
conferences of the American Library 
Association than any other member. 
He encouraged his staff to participate 
in library association affairs and gave 
generously of their time and abilities 
to committee work. In still another 
channel of cooperation representa- 
tives of the American Library As- 
sociation and the Special Libraries 
Association have been invited fre- 
quently to sit unofficially with The 
Wilson Company’s Board of Direc- 
tors. 

In addition to his services to re- 
search, H. W. Wilson made several 
unique contributions to the field of 
publishing. One of the most notable 
is the plan he originated for saving 
and interfiling type for the “cumu- 
lative” indexes associated with his 
name. 

Another unusual contribution is 
the “service basis” method of charge, 
which not only made possible the 
publications of hundreds of reference 
volumes, but made it financially pos- 
sible for libraries on six continents to 
own them. By this plan, each sub- 
scribing library pays in proportion to 
the use made of the service. Thus, 
prices to booksellers are based on 
their sales, while prices to libraries 
are based, in the case of book in- 
dexes, on the size of their book 
budgets, and, in the case of periodical 
indexes, on the number of the in- 
dexed periodicals to which they sub- 
scribe. This works out to the advan- 
tage of all, since even the smallest 
libraries can afford the reference tools 
they need, and their payments — 
which include the entire cost of the 
physical volume (paper, printing, 
binding, shipping, etc.) plus a share 
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in the cost of indexing — ultimately 
lessens the price to the largest libra- 
ries, as well. Thanks to this carefully 
adjusted sliding scale of prices, the 
Wilson indexing services have been 
made generally available to small as 
well as large libraries in the United 
States and abroad, and are freely 
consulted by high school students as 
well as advanced scholars. 

Mr. Wilson was born on May 12, 
1868, in Wilmington, Vermont, the 
son of John Thompson and Althea 
(Dunnell) Wilson, and a descendant 
of Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, 
and the Quaker martyr, Mary Dyer. 
He was educated at Beloit College, 
then a boarding school in southern 
Wisconsin where he remained two 
years, and at the University of Min- 
nesota, where he studied and worked 
from 1885 to 1892. 

The history of what was later to 
become The H. W. Wilson Company 
began late in 1889, when, to pay col- 
lege expenses, he and a fellow student 
at Minnesota formed a partnership 
to deal in student textbooks and sup- 
plies. The corporation which now 
measures its annual sales at over two 
million dollars had its beginning in 
a tiny 12’ x 16’ room in the campus’ 
“Old Main” building, where Mr. 
Wilson continued the business alone 
on his partner’s graduation in 1891. 

The Cumulative Book Index, first 
issued in Minneapolis in 1898, was 
an outgrowth of Mr. Wilson’s ex- 
perience as a bookseller. Like other 
booksellers, he was bothered by 
the lack of an up-to-date catalog 
listing the books of all publishers, 
and he saw the need for a catalog 
that would list books by subject as 
well as by author and title. He de- 
termined to supply a monthly cata- 
log of books listing authors, titles, 
and subjects in a single alphabetical 
series, and to save users the trouble 
of looking through many back issues 
by combining old entries with the 
newer ones at frequent intervals. By 
storing and interfiling the slugs of 
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type after their first use, successive 
monthly issues are combined fre- 
quently into a single series of entries 
to make a “cumulative” issue which 
supersedes the earlier single numbers. 

The first issue of the Cumulative 
Book Index was a modest pamphlet 
of 16 pages, as compared with the 
1949-1952 cumulated volume listing 
books in English wherever published 
and running to 2,123 pages. The 
entire staff in 1898 consisted of Mr. 
Wilson and his wife, the former 
Justina Leavitt, a University of Min- 
nesota student whom he married 
three years earlier. Their first edi- 
torial assistant, Marion E. Potter, 
joined the firm later in the same year. 
She remained active in it until her 
death in June, 1953 at the age of 83. 

In 1900 Mr. Wilson moved his 
bookstore and his expanding publish- 
ing business into a two-story build- 
ing just off the University of Minne- 
sota campus. There, in 1901, he 
commenced publication of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, a subject and author index to 
the contents of seven popular peri- 
odicals. In this index too the cumu- 
lative method of publication was em- 
ployed. It has grown steadily in size 
and scope, and now indexes the con- 
tents of 118 periodicals and is con- 
sidered indispensable in even the 
smallest libraries. 

Mr. Wilson’s third original refer- 
ence aid was the Book Review 
Digest, founded in 1905. Its pur- 
pose was to aid librarians in selecting 
new books by summarizing the gist 
of critical opinion concerning them. 
This work now lists about 4,000 
books each year with descriptive 
notes and quotations from reviews. 

Other major Wilson publications 
and their beginning dates include: 
International Index to Periodicals 
(1907), Standard Catalog series 
(1908), Industrial Arts Index (1913), 
Wilson Library Bulletin (1914), 
Agricultural Index (1916), Union 
List of Serials (1927), Art Index 
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(1929), Education Index (1929), 
Educational Film Guide (1936), 


Current Biography (1940), and Biog- 
raphy Index (1946). 

The Wilson Company also pub- 
lishes general reference books, in- 
cluding collective biographies of 
authors, impartial compilations of 
articles on current issues, and read- 
ing lists for various purposes. In 
1916 it published one of the first ade- 
quately indexed joke books. Mr. 
Wilson was the joint author of the 
compilation, under the pseudonym 
Harold Workman Williams, calling it 
The Toasters’ Handbook. 

In addition to its other activities, 
the firm operates a Periodicals Clear- 
ing House which has stocked as 
many as 3,000,000 back number 
magazines at one time, featuring 
scientific and research periodicals as 
well as those indexed in the Com- 
pany’s various publications. 

To eliminate duplication of effort 
was one of Mr. Wilson’s most per- 
sistent concerns. To make it un- 
necessary for thousands of librarians 
to do the same detailed work, The 
Wilson Company began in 1938 to 
classify and catalog general books, 
and print catalog cards for libraries. 
This timesaving service has expanded 
to the current rate of 3,500,000 sets 
of catalog cards per year, sets for 
some 35,000 different titles being car- 
ried in stock. 

In 1913, when the need of nearness 
to publishing centers in the East be- 
came evident, Mr. Wilson trans- 
planted his Company, with fourteen 
carloads of books, magazines, and 
printing equipment, from Minne- 
apolis to White Plains, New York. 
Twenty key employees accompanied 
him. 

Four years later the firm moved to 
its present location at 950 University 
Avenue, New York, on the Bronx 
side of the Harlem River, just across 
from the Polo Grounds. The original 
five-story building has been supple- 
mented by two larger buildings to 
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accommodate the steadily growing 
editorial, business, and printing staffs, 
which now total more than 425 per- 
sons. The firm is one of the few con- 
temporary publishing houses in 
which the complete publishing 
process, from editing to binding, is 
done under one roof. As such, it is 
visited by librarians from all corners 
of the world, as well as by scores of 
library school students whose in- 
struction includes familiarization 
with Wilson indexes. The 30-foot 
lighthouse surmounting its buildings 
—symbolical of the Company’s pub- 
lications lighting the way to knowl- 
edge—is known to thousands of 
commuters, and is the colophon of 
The Wilson Company. 


Since the early 1920’s Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson have lived in a re- 
modeled early Colonial house at 
Croton Heights, Westchester County, 
New York. As president of the Cro- 
ton Heights Realty Company — his 
principal interest outside of publish- 
ing — Mr. Wilson did much to de- 
velop this small community, and 
many of its summer and year-round 
residents are librarians and Wilson 
Company employees. 

Mr. Wilson served as president of 
the publishing firm bearing his name 
from its beginning until December, 
1952, when he requested that he be 
relieved of some of his administrative 
duties in order to devote more time 
to a study of the company’s general 
policies and future plans. He was 
accordingly named Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and was suc- 
ceeded as president by Howard Hay- 
craft, who had been vice-president 
since 1940. 


As the man who was regarded by 
many as the greatest benefactor of 
libraries since Andrew Carnegie, Mr. 
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Wilson received numerous honors 
from educators and librarians. Brown 
University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
in 1939, and in 1948 he received from 
the University of Minnesota its first 
“Outstanding Achievement” medal. 
Both the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation paid special honor to him in 
1948, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his firm’s first publication, and in 
1950 he received the American Li- 
brary Association’s $500 Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award for Outstanding 
Achievement in Librarianship. In the 
same year the University of Minne- 
sota Press published an account of 
his achievements, John Lawler’s 
The H. W. Wilson Company: Half 
a Century of Bibliographic Publish- 
ing, with a foreword by E. W. Mc- 
Diarmid, a past president of the 
American Library Association, in 
which he said, “Wilson has played a 


vital . . . part in nearly every 
scholarly activity of the past half- 
century.” ; 


Lawler himself summarized Mr. 
Wilson’s contributions as follows: 
“By imposing order on the chaos of 
information, Wilson indexes have 
been a factor in accelerating the 
progress of science, which relies 
heavily on the swift exchange of 
ideas. By opening a fabulously rich 
lode of contemporary material, they 
have been instrumental in promoting 
a whole new approach to the writing 
of modern history. By making re- 
search possible even under the pres- 
sure of deadlines, they have aided in 
the improvement of all types of 
journalism. By extending the horiz- 
ons of knowledge, they have pro- 
voked new experiments in education 
and agriculture, in art and industry, 
in law and government.” 
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RESOURCES OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES SECTION OF 
THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


De LAFAYETTE RED, Jr.* 


Tue word “resources” used in ref- 
erence to a library usually brings up 
a mental image of the many mate- 
rials available in that library. How- 
ever, these materials would be useless 
without the people who use them and 
provide the services. It must be said 
therefore that the “resources” of the 
Public Services Section of the Illinois 
State Library include both the ma- 
terials and the people on the staff of 
the section. 


The Public Services Section must 
also pay tribute to the staff of the 
Technical Services section which does 
the “behind the scenes” work neces- 
sary to make the materials -more 
readily available. 


MATERIALS 


Since most of us do think first of 
the materials in a library when we 
are asked what our resources are, 
suppose we itemize those materials 
first. 


7 


Books, of course, are our primary ' 


resource. We try to have book# 
which will help us to answer ques- 
tions on any subject and we very 
nearly succeed. Constant perusal of 
the publishers’ catalogs, such peri- 
odicals as Publishers’ Weekly, Li- 
brary Journal, Wilson Library Bulle- 
ton, Saturday Review of Literature; 
newspaper reviews, such as those in 
the Chicago Tribune, the New York 
Times, and the New York Herald- 
Tribune; and the publications of 
other libraries help to keep us abreast 
of the times. Requests from our pa- 
trons often show us that we are 
lacking in certain subjects, and we 
try to fill in these gaps even if we 
have to advertise to get out-of-print 
books. 


* Chief, Technical Services Section, Tlinois State 
Library. 


It may seem strange to point up 
resources by naming things we do 
not have, but there are certain fields 
we do not try to cover thoroughly. 
We have only a small part of the 
books in the field of Medicine be- 
cause we believe that medical prob- 
lems are best handled by trained 
practitioners and also because we 
think that the field of public health 
is probably adequately covered by 
the Library in the State Department 
of Public Health. 


For almost the same reasons we 
have very few books in the field of 
Law. The Supreme Court Library is 
the definitive law library for the State, 
and legal problems are best handled 
by the trained attorneys. The legal 
works we do have are here because 
of the demand for such materials on 
the part of the legislators and the 
Legislative Reference Bureau. They 
are used almost entirely as aids in 
preparation for legislative action. 


We do not try to obtain books de- 
signed as textbooks for students un- 
less they provide information about 
a subject which can not be obtained 
from any other source or else it is 
the best available information on the 
subject. 

One of our biggest difficulties is 
the problem of keeping up-to-date in 
the scientific and technical subjects. 
In some of the modern fields, such as 
atomic energy and electronics, almost 
as soon as a book is published, it is 
out-of-date. We must rely on other 
of our resources to keep us up-to- 
date in such fields. 


Perhaps we can group magazines 
and pamphlets together as resources 
for keeping us up-to-date. Prelimin- 
ary studies often appear in pamphlet 
or mimeographed form before they 
are published in more permanent 
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form. Magazines often publish ma- 
terials months and years ahead of the 
final results of research published in 
book form. 


In recent years much emphasis has 
been laid on libraries providing other 
ways of communicating ideas besides 
the printed page. For many years 
the Illinois State Library has had a 
collection of colored prints of great 
works of art. More recently stere- 
oscopic views both in the form of 
Viewmaster reels and Keystone stere- 
ographs have been added to the col- 
lection. A small collection of 35 mm 
filmstrips and certain library-related 
16mm motion pictures are also dis- 
tributed by the Art Unit. 


Almost two years ago the State 
Library inaugurated an experimental 
service in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Audio-Visual Aids 
Service. Under this plan the 16 mm 
movies in the University collection 
were made available free of charge 
except return transportation through- 
out the State through public libraries 
or directly through the State Library 
when local public library service was 
not available. The only restriction 
on the service was that schools could 
not borrow films under this plan. 
The University reserved the right to 
serve schools under its original plan 
because the Visual Aids Service had 
first been set up to serve schools. 


The film service proved so popular 
that it was found necessary to limit 
the service somewhat beginning July 
1, 1953. A quota system was estab- 
lished limiting each library to 50 
films during the year July 1, 1953 to 
June 30, 1954, while the State Li- 
brary had a quota of 550 to serve 
areas without local libraries and 
State offices and institutions. 


A collection of almost 20,000 disc 
recordings constitutes another major 
resource of the Public Services Sec- 
tion. Although the majority of the 
recordings are musical, and every 
kind of musical recording is repre- 
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sented, there are also examples of 
dramatic recordings, stories on rec- 
ords, historical recordings, poetry, 
and recordings for learning several 
languages. The stock of the State 
Library recordings is made up only 
of 78 rpm or standard speed and 
33% rpm or long-play recordings. 
We have no 45 rpm discs because we 
found that the better materials in de- 
mand on recordings could be found 
in the other two speeds. We do have 
a complete recording of the New 
Testament on 24 discs which are 
played at 16%% rpm using a special 
attachment which is circulated with 
the discs, which converts a 33% 
speed turn table to the 1634 speed. 


Talking books for the blind as dis- 
tributed by the Library of Congress 
in cooperation with the American 
Foundation for the Blind are circu- 
lated for the southern half of Illinois 
by the School for the Blind at Jack- 
sonville, and for the northern half of 
the State by the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. (Inquiries: about Talking 
Book machines should be addressed 
to Mr. Raymond M. Dickinson, In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind, 1900 





Marshall Boulevard, Chicago 23, IIl.) 

In a category almost by themselves 
are the documents both Federal and 
State which are available in the IIli- 
nois State Library. These documents 
can be in the form of books, maga- 
zines and pamphlets. Since the State 
Library is a depository for Federal 
Documents many of the items can 
not circulate unless we have dupli- 
cate copies. The State Documents do 
circulate unless the item is rare and 
irreplacable, but in both instances, if 
the item does not circulate, the infor- 
mation contained in it is readily 
available either through one of the 
photographic means of copying, by 
typewritten copy, or by a digest of 
the contents, unless the information 
desired is also available in a form 
which does circulate. 
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PERSON NEL 


In the Public Services Section of 
the Illinois State Library the em- 
phasis is on the word “Services.” If 
space permitted we should list the 
names of each of the thirty persons 
who help to provide these “Services.” 

Perhaps it will suffice to name the 
eight units which make up the sec- 
tion with the head of each unit. The 
title of each unit indicates the type 
of service provided by the unit. They 
are: Adult Education, Miss Grace 
Murray; Art, Miss Eloise Kissinger; 
Direct Reference, Miss Florence 
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Nichol; Fiction, Miss Loretta Byrne; 
Illinois Documents, Miss Dorothy 
Bailey; Mail Reference, Mr. Walter 
Myers; Periodicals, Mrs. Marie En- 
nis; and Recordings, Miss Phyllis 
Cook. 

We cannot recount the resources of 
the Illinois State Library without 
mentioning the many State and Fed- 
eral Agencies in Springfield and else- 
where to which we can turn for 
specialized bits of information. It 
can be truly said that the resources 
of the Nation are the resources of the 
Public Services Section of the Illinois 
State Library. 


RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN AND INDUSTRY 


Compiled by JAMES MONTEDONICO* 


Adjustment of property losses, by P. B. Reed. McGraw, 1953. $9.50. 
Advertising, by A. W. Frey. Ronald, 1953. $6.50. 


American anarchy, by L. Gebler. 


Schuman, 1953. $3.50. 


American family in the twentieth century, by J. Sirjamaki. Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1953. $4.25. 


American Federal Government, by J. H. Ferguson. McGraw, 1953. 3rd edi- 


tion. $5.50. 


American labor from defense to reconversion, by J. Seidman. 


Chicago Press, 1953. $5.50. 


American system of government, by J. H. Ferguson. 


edition. $6.00. 


Analysis of financial statements, by H. G. Guthmann. 


edition. $9.35. 


University of 
McGraw, 1953. 3rd 


Prentice, 1943. 4th 


Applied electron microscopy, by R. B. Fischer. Indiana University Press, 


1953. $4.85. 


Architectural lettering, by A. E. Burke. 


$6.00. 
Best things in life, by H. Helpner. 
Ceiling unlimited, by L. Morris. 


American Technical Society, 1953. 


Forbes, 1953. $3.95. 
Macmillan, 1943. $6.50. 


Cities, by R. Croft-Cooke. Wingate, 1953. $3.50. 


Class, status, and power, edited by R. Bendix. 
Coercion of the worker in the Soviet Union, by D. Rousset. 


1953. $1.50. 


Comparative economic systems, by W. N. Loucks. 
Complete credit and collection book, by J. D. Little. 


Free Press, 1953. $6.00. 
Charles Jay, 


Harper, 1953. $6.00. 
Prentice, 1953. $4.95. 


Design and construction of general hospitals, by United States Department of 


Health, Education and Welfare. 


* Illinois State Library. 


Dodge, 1953. $12.00. 
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Doctors, people, and government, by J. H. Means. Little, 1943. $3.50. 

Economic essays, by R. F. Harrod. Harcourt, 1953. $4.50. 

Economics and economic policy of dual societies, as exemplified by Indo- 
nesia, by J. H. Boeke. Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. $4.00. 

Elements of farm management, by J. A. Hopkins. Prentice, 1953. $7.00. 

Esquire etiquette, a guide to business, sports, and social conduct, by editors 
of Esquire. Lippincott, 1943. $5.00. 

Ethics for modern business practice, edited by J. W. Bunting. Prentice, 1953. 
$5.15. 

European political systems, edited by T. Cole. Knopf, 1953. $6.00. 

Executive leadership. C. Argyris. Harper, 1953. $2.50. 

Financial organization and management of business, by C. W. Gerstenberg. 
Prentice, 1951. $6.00. 

Flood control politics, by W. E. Leuchtenburg. Harvard University Press, 
1953. $5.00. 

Forest policy, by W. B. Greeley. McGraw, 1953. $5.50. 

Free-lance writing for a living, by P. W. Kearney. McKay, 1953. $2.75. 

Future of architecture, by F. L. Wright. Horizon, 1953. $7.50. 

Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, by J. H. Lemly. Irwin, 1953. $5.00. 

Handbook of auditing methods, by J. K. Lasser. Van Nostrand, 1953. 
$12.00. 

Handbook of personnel management, by G. D. Halsey. Harper, 1953. Re- 
vised edition. $6.00. 

Handcraft in wood, by J. Hooper. Lippincott, 1953. $4.95. 

High fidelity techniques, by J. H. Newitt. Rinehart, 1953. $7.50. 

History of the development of building construction in Chicago, by F. A. 
Randall. University of Illinois Press, 1949. $3.00. , 

Housekeeping after office hours, by C. Adams. Harper, 1953. $3.C0. 

How to attain financial security and self-confidence, by M. Small. Simon, 
1953. $2.95. 

How to be a board or committee member, by R. Sorenson. Association 
Press, 1953. $1.00. 

How to build or remodel your house, by G. Daniels. Greystone, 1953. $4.95. 

How to close in selling homes, by R. H. Arnold. Prentice, 1953. $4.95. 

How to finance real estate, by S. L. McMichael. Prentice, 1953. $5.00. 

How to run better sales contests, by Z. Kaufman. Harper, 1954. $4.50. 

How to sell your handicrafts, by R. G. Hart. McKay, 1953. $2.75. 

How to sell your way to success, by C. B. Roth. McGraw, 1953. $3.50. 

How to write reports, by C. D. Linton. Harper, 1954. $3.00. 

How to write successful business letters in 15 days, by J. P. Riebel. Prentice, 
1953. $4.95. 

Individual and the state, by R. B. Ballow. Beacon, 1953. $6.00. 

Information theory, by S. Goldman. Prentice, 1953. $9.00. 

Introduction to anthropology, by R. L. Beals. Macmillan, 1953. $6.00. 

Introduction to economics for agriculture, by J. D. Black. Macmillan, 1953. 
$5.40. 

Introduction to the theory of plasticity for engineers, by O. Hoffman. Mc- 
Graw, 1953. $6.50. 

Investment management, by H. C. Suavain. Prentice, 1953. $7.65. 

Investments, principles, and practice, by D. H. Bellmore. Forbes, 1953. 
$7.00. 

Ionic process in solution, by R. W. Gurney. McGraw, 1953. $6.50. 
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— merchandise, by I. B. Wingate. Harper, 1953. Revised edition. 

4.25. 

Law and politics in the world community, by G. A. Lipsky. University of 
California Press, 1953. $4.50. 

Learning parliamentary procedure, by A. Sturgis. McGraw, 1953. $5.50. 

Lifetime investment program, by T. F. Willmore. Harper, 1954. $2.75. 

Live better after fifty, by R. Giles. McGraw, 1953. $5.50. 

Making of a moron, by N. Brennan. Sheed, 1953. $2.50. 

Manufacturing management, by F. G. Moore. Irwin, 1953. $8.00. 

Mathematical methods for scientists and engineers, by L. P. Smith. Prentice, 
1953. $3.35. 

Medical schools in the United States at mid-century, by J. E. Deitrick. Mc- 
Graw, 1953. $4.50. 

Men and buildings, by J. Gloag. Chantry, 1950. $6.00. 

Mexico’s modern architecture, by I. E. Myers. Architectural Book, 1953. 
$12.00. 

Modern town and country planning, by J. W. R. Adams. Churchill, 1953. 
$5.40. 

Motels, hotels, restaurants, and bars. Architectural Record. Dodge, 1953. 
$6.95. 

Motivation and morale in industry, by M. S. Viteles. Norton, 1953. $9.50. 

Motor services new automotive encyclopedia, by W. K. Taboldt. Goodheart- 
Willcox, 1953. $7.95. 

Mr. Fix-it’s complete book on how to make your own electrical repairs. 
Greystone, 1953. $4.95. 

Musicians and Petrillo, by R. D. Leiter. Bookman, 1953. $3.75. 

National tax and budget guide, by S. Margolius. Morrow, 1953. $3.95. 

Neiman-Marcus Texas, by F. X. Talbert. Holt, 1953. $2.95. 

Oil in the Soviet Union, by H. Hassmann. Princeton University Press, 1953. 
$3.75. 

Paper money in the United States, by R. Friedberg. Coin and Currency 
Publishing Institute, 1953. $6.95. 

Pensions and profit sharing, by G. B. Buck. Bureau National Affairs, 1953. 
$5.75. 

Personality and adjustment, by W. L. Patty. McGraw, 1953. $4.75. 

Pictorial history of the automobile, by P. V. Stern. Viking, 1953. $7.50. 

Plastering, skill and practice, by V. D. Branden. American Technical So- 
ciety, 1953. $4.90. 

Plastics for the home craftsman, by R. Hooper. Lippincott, 1953. $3.00. 

Pocket primer of parliamentary procedure, by F. G. Stevenson. Houghton, 
1953. $1.50. 

Police-state methods in the Soviet Union, by D. Rousset. Charles Jay, 1953. 
$1.50. 

Policy for scientific and professional manpower, National Manpower Coun- 
cil. Columbia University Press, 1953. $4.50. 

Practical financial statement analysis, by R. A. Foulke. McGraw, 1953. 
$10.00. 

Practical guidance methods, by R. H. Knapp. McGraw, 1953. $4.25. 

Prestressed concrete, by G. Magnel. Concrete Publishers, 1953. $3.50. 

Price making and price behavior in the petroleum industry, by R. Cassady. 
Yale University Press, 1954. $4.00. 
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Principles of auditing, by W. B. Meigs. Irwin, 1953. $8.65. 
Principles of automatic controls, by F. E. Nixon. Prentice, 1953. $9.35. 
Principles of farm management, by J. N. Efferson. McGraw, 1953. $6.00. 
Producing and directing for television, by C. Adams. Holt, 1953. $3.95. 
Public accountability of foundations and charitable trusts, by E. K. Taylor. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. $3.00. 
Put your money to work for you, by N. H. Mager. Harper, 1954. $4.00. 
- Radio and television announcing, by L. D. Barnhart. Prentice, 1953. $6.65. 
Report on the atom, by G. Dean. Knopf, 1953. $5.00. 
Retirement handbook, by J. C. Buckley. Harper, 1953. $3.95. 
Secret war for the A-bomb, by M. Evans. Regnery, 1953. $3.95. 
Secrets of closing sales, by C. B. Roth. Prentice, 1953. 3rd edition. $3.95. 
Selecting an occupation, by C. A. Prosser. McKnight, 1953. $2.50. 
Selling business insurance, by E. J. Mintz. Prentice, 1953. $3.95. 
Shocking history of advertising, by E.S. Turner. Dutton, 1953. $4.50. 
Social psychology of prejudice, by G. Saenger. Harper, 1953. $4.00. 
"a responsibility and strikes, by N. W. Chamberlain. Harper, 1953. 
4.00. 
Some observations on executive retirement, by H. R. Hall. Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1953. $3.75. 
Standard specifications for highway bridges, by American Association of 
State Highway Officials. The Association, 1953. $4.00. 
State laws on the employment of women, by E. L. Fisch. Scarecrow Press, 
1953. $7.50. 
Structure and properties of solid surfaces, by R. Gomer. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. $8.50. 
Successful labor relations for small business, by J. M. Black. McGraw, 1953. 
$6.00. 
Technical aspects of sound, edited by E. G. Richardson. Elsevier, 1953. 
$11.00. 
Technique of film editing, by K. Reiz. Visual Arts, 1953. $7.50. 
"o's and education in the United States, by C. A. Siepmann. UNESCO, 
1952. $1.50. 
Theory of stereoscopic transmission and its application to motion picture, by 
R. Spottiswoode. University of California Press, 1953. $6.00. 
i. oil controversy, by E. R. Bartley. University of Texas Press, 1953. 
5.00. 
TVA democracy on the march, by D. E. Lilienthal. Harper, 1953. $3.50. 
Twenty days to better spelling, by N. Lewis. Harper, 1953. $2.95. 
U.N. today and tomorrow, by E. Roosevelt. Harper, 1953. $3.00. 
Victory rode the rails, by G. E. Turner. Bobbs, 1953. $4.50. 
What Europe thinks of America, by J. Burnham. Day, 1953. $3.50. 
Whole man goes to work, by H. L. Nunn. Harper, 1953. $3.00. 
Why do people buy? by the editors of Fortune. - McGraw, 1953. $3.95. 
Woman’s guide to financial security, by J. Clarke. Barrows, 1953. $2.75. 
*— woman in business, by B. B. McLean. Iowa State College Press, 1953. 
5.98. 
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STORIES OF FARM LIFE 
Compiled by Mrs. ViviAN H. Howarp* 


ALLEN, Adam, pseud. Dynamo farm, a 4-H story Lippincott, 1942 283 p. 
$2.75 
“Terry Dunham was fifteen years old when he and his mother were 

forced to leave the city and go to live on a run-down farm Mrs. Dunham 
had inherited. Terry puts up a good front, but inwardly he disliked it 
all—country living, country school, country people, and particularly the 
4-H club. This story tells how Terry outgrew his dislikes and what the 
4-H club meant to him in the end.” (7-9) 

New Broome experiment Lippincott, 1944 251p. $2.35 
“A warm 4-H club story emphasizing the need for understanding in 

family and community life.” (7-9) 


BAILEY, Ralph Edgar Tim’s fight for the valley Dutton, 1951 246p. $3 
“In order to save his farm, young Tim sacrifices his college education 
to experiment with contour planting. An absorbing story for boys in- 
terested in agriculture. Some romance attached.” (7-9) 
Tony sees it through Dutton, 1953 224p. $2.75 
Continues the characters found in Tim’s fight for the valley. In- 
cludes establishing a farmers’ cooperative. (7-9) 


BARKER, Melvern 6 o’clock rooster Oxford, 1953 32p. $2.50 
“Night noises on the farm disturb the city cousin until he becomes 
used to them.” Picture story. 








BROCK, Emma L. Kristie goes to the fair Knopf, 1953 85p. $2.50 
“Kristie, the pet horse, and Rosalie, the black and white pig, share 
the center of interest in this third Kristie book. Rosalie is raised with 
the hope that she will win a blue ribbon at the county fair, but circum- 
stances bring both animals to the fair.” (3-4) 


BROWN, Margaret Wise Country noisy book Scott, 1940 44p. $1.75 
Picture story book. (1-3) 
Little farmer Scott, 1948 38p. $1.75 
A day out of the life of the big farmer who had a big farm, and the 
little farmer who had a little farm with everything scaled down to go 
with it. (1-3) 


BURKE, Dorothy Thanks to Lettie Rand, 1952 271p. $2.75 
“Sixteen year old Lettie was determined to keep the farm after her 
father’s death, even though her younger sister wanted the family to sell 
and move to town. It was a hard pull but with the help of her cousin, 
Joan, Uncle Charlie and the neighbors Letty made it through the first 
summer and proved she could handle the work.” (7-9) 





CHRIST, Katherine D. Willow Brook farm Heath, 1948 246p. o.p. 
About real children who lived on a real farm in Eastern Pennsylvania 
about 75 years ago. (4-6) 


* Illinois State Library. 
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COREY, Paul Corn Gold farm Morrow, 1948 223p. $2.50 
“Very good story about the rehabilitation of worn-out agricultural 
areas ... The experiences Earl and his sisters encounter while becoming 
acquainted with the new neighbors furnish gayer touches to set off the 
more serious idea of conservation.” (7-9) 
Five Acre hill Morrow, 1946 273 p. $2.50 
“How the Woodwards, a small city family of limited means, clear 
‘Five Acre Hill’ and build a modest home by hard work, perseverance 
and their own hands . . . Written to stress pulling together, neighborli- 
ness and elimination of class and racial prejudice.” (7-9) 
The red tractor Morrow, 1944 248p. $2.50 
The struggle of the small farm as against that of the big “absentee 
owner” farms in the middle west, forms the background for this story. 
(7-9) 


EMERY, Anne County fair; a 4-H romance Macrae, 1953 222p. $2.50 
Farms and farm life were the passion of young Jane Ellison, who 
finds an outlet for her enthusiasm in 4-H work. (7-9) 


GARRETT, Helen Tophill road Viking, 1950 25lp. $2.50 
“Twelve-year-old Peck and ten-year-old Sally hated to leave the 
city and were dismayed when their father decided to move to the country 
to finish his book . . . However, within a short time, the mysteries of the 
outdoors with its small animals and opportunities for exploring new 
friends and hobbies have so fascinated Peck and Sally that they are re- 
luctant to return to the city.” (4-6) 


GORSLINE, Douglas Warner Farm boy Viking, 1950 186p. $2.50 
“The main character of ‘Farm boy’ is John Warner, a boy who 
longs for freedom and who finally learns that freedom is gained only 
through self-discipline. Very important to John is Uncle Gene. And as 
important as any of the characters is the farm itself. The farm is de- 
scribed in detail, with beauty and with respect for the ceaseless work 
that rounds out the seasons.” (8-9) 


HARTWELL, Marjorie The animals of friendly farm Watts, 1946 28p. 
$1.25 








Large, colored pictures of well-known farm animals, with a few lines 
of text. (1-3) 


HORN, Madeline Daggett (Darrough) Farm on the hill Scribner, 1936 
78p. $3 
Everyday experiences of two small boys, visiting on an Iowa farm. 
“For the vividness and reality of this picture of farm life, Grant Woods’ 
fine pictures are largely responsible...” (3-5) 
Log cabin family Scribner, 1939 95p. $3 
Pioneer life in Illinois about 75 years ago. (4-6) 


HUNT, Mabel Leigh Ladycake farm Lippincott, 1952 126p. $2.25 
Heartwarming story about a Negro family which moves to the coun- 
try and learns along with their neighbors that racial understanding can 
be more than a fine phrase. (4-6) 


JOHNSON, Margaret Story of Rickey Harcourt, 1939 88p. $2.25 
Adventures of an Airedale puppy on a farm. Written and illustrated 
by M. S. Johnson and H. L. Johnson. (1-3) 
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KELLEY, F. Beverly Kathleen goes to the fair Little, 1952 64p. $1.75 
Six-year-old Kathleen goes to the fair with her family, sees all the 
sights and has her picture taken at strategic points. (3-5) 


LANSING, Elisabeth H. Pony worth his salt Crowell, 1953 168p. $2 
“Twins and winter fun on the farm.” (3-4) 


LENSKI, Lois The little farm Oxford, 1942 48p. $1.25 
Farm routine comes to life in pictures and simple text. (Kdg.-2) 


LEWELLYN, John The true book of farm animals Children’s press, 1954 
46p. $2 
Introduces farm animals to young readers. Shows the farmer’s 
affection and respect for animals and gives unusual and fascinating in- 
formation about the familiar domestic animals. (1-3) : 


LINDMAN, Maj Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the big farm A. Whitman, 1946 
28p. $1.50 
Three little Swedish boys spend a holiday on the farm. (1-3) 


MASON, Miriam. E. Smiling Hill farm Ginn, 1937 3llp. o.p. 
Differences between pioneer farm life in Indiana, and life 80 years 
later. (3-5) 


MARTIN, Charles M. Cowboy Charlie, 4-H champ Viking, 1953 220p. 
$2.50 
Both characters and plot are secondary to the mass of information 
about 4-H and cattle raising. (6-8) 


MILLER, Warren Hastings The home-builders Winston, 1946 296p. o. p. 

Shows “how much hard work and planning go into a farm, how 

much fun it is and how much trouble, and why it’s worth it.” Seth 
Harding is 16. 4-H angle. 


ORTON, Helen Fuller Knights of the snowstorm Lippincott, 1939 116p. 
$2.35 
Ruth finds out there are many differences between city and country 
life, and especially she learns about blizzards and snow shoveling in the 
country. (4-6) 
PAULL, Grace The little twin Doubleday, 1953 32p. $1.50 
Tommy, too young to belong to 4-H club, nevertheless raised a calf 
which was worthy of an award at the fair. (2-3) 
A squash for the fair Doubleday, 1943 25p. 
Picture story book about Mary Jane and the squash she raised and 
took to the fair. (1-3) 
Available in Cadmus edition at $1.60. 
Snowed-in hill Abelard, 1953 44p. $2 
A modern farm family snowed in for a few days, is confronted with 
the problems of what can be done with the milk, what about the 4-H 
chicks that have been ordered, and can the family eat all the fried cakes 
which mother had made for the Farm Bureau meeting. (1-3) 


PORTER, Ella Williams Prairie shadows Macmillan, 1952 154p. $2.50 
“Good safe reading for girls twelve and up who like a touch of 
romance or a fill-in for more farm stories.” About three orphans who 
must move to the farm. The younger children adjust easily, becoming 
interested in 4-H and other activities. Nancy, a junior, hates leaving 

the city, and her adjustment comes more slowly. (12 up) 
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ROBINSON, William Wilcox On the farm Macmillan, 1939 40p. o.p. 
Large, colorful picture-story book of animals on the farm. (1-3) 


ROSS, Margaret Isabel Farm in the family Harper, 1943 26l1p. o.p. 
About four MacDonald young people who take over a rundown 
farm and make a paying proposition of it. Seems closer to reality than 
many farm stories do. (7-9) 


SEWELL, Helen Moore Blue barns; the story of two big geese and seven 
little ducks Macmillan, 1933 46p. $2.50 
Seven little ducks, born in an incubator, were adopted by Andrew 
the goose, who taught them all about the farm. (1-3) 


SHERMAN, Harold M. Call of the land; a novel of high adventure in 4-H 
club work Donohue, c1948 276p. $2.50 
A city boy “sentenced to the country” by a boys’ court, learns to 
appreciate farm life and 4-H club work. (7-9) 


STACK, Nicolete Meredith Two to get ready Caxton, 1954 179p. $3.50 
“The Lynch family lived on an Iowa prairie farm in the 1880’s. Far 
out in the country, with no one near them, they had more excitement in 
their daily lives than a dozen modern boys and girls could find in a city 

of today.” (5-up) 


STONG, Phil Farm boy; a hunt for Indian treasure Dodd, 1934 80p. 
Harlan, a city boy, felt sorry for his country cousins, until he found 
sO many interesting things to do on the farm. 
Available in Cadmus edition at $1.80. (4-6) 


TENSEN, Ruth M. Come to the farm Reilly & Lee, 1949 35p. $2 
Photographic story book about farm life for beginning readers. 
(1-3) 


WILDER, Laura (Ingalls) Farmer boy Harper, 1953 230p. $2.75 
Pioneer story, one of the much loved “Little House” series, in a new, 
beautifully illustrated edition. (4-6) 


WILLIAMS, Garth Baby animals Simon & Schuster, 1952 $1 (Big 
golden book) (1-3) 
Baby farm animals Simon & Schuster, 1953 $1 (Big golden 





book) 
Farm animals and pets in double spread pictures in color, on heavy 
cardboard pages. For the youngest. 


WITTY, Paul Salome goes to the fair, by Paul Witty and Anne Coomer 
Dutton, 1953 160p. $2.50 
“Country life, 4-H clubs, and how to raise pigs make up the back- 
ground for the story of young Jim and his lively little pig, Salome.” 


WRISTON, Hildreth T. Show lamb Abingdon, 1953 191lp. $2.50 
“A Vermont boy, living on a sheep farm in the 1850’s, picks a lamb 
that wins a ribbon at the fair.” (6-8) 


YATES, Elizabeth A place for Peter Coward, 1952 184p. $2.50 
“A quietly written but forceful story with a depth of understanding 
of Peter and his father, and with a real love of the country at all seasons.” 
(7-9) 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editort 








THE ROCK RIVER LIBRARY STORY 


Mrs. Mama Mason DuGAN* 


In 1935, the principal of our school, 
Marion Fletcher, who first dreamed 
of a central library for the school 
made the beginning. The Board al- 
lowed each of the 10 teachers in the 
school to order 10 library books per 
year. These were kept in the rooms 
until the central room was ready for 
occupancy in 1938 and there was a 
total of more than 300 good basic 
library books. The community was 
called upon to donate and many 
donations were of excellent quality. 
The Board authorized the principal 
to order 800 books the year the 
library was opened in 1938, so that 
the first year there were approxi- 
mately 1500 books on the shelves. 
The room was a dreary unused 
attic with walls and floors finished by 
WPA labor. What a transformation 





+ Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 

* Librarian, Rock River and Riverdahl Schools, 
Rockford, Ill. 





Maripa Mason DuGan, 
wife of a teacher and 
mother of two sons, for 
16 years has been an ele- 
mentary school teacher. 
She received her library 
training at the University 
of Illinois, with one sum- 
mer at Boulder, Colo- 
rado. For the last 5 
years she has served as 
school librarian. 





was wrought by colorful papered 
walls, gay draperies of inexpensive 
cotton, and the gala array of new 
book backs. The Board allowed Mrs. 
Fletcher $100 for furniture that first 
year, $100 for labor and building, 
$150 for books, and $400 for an office 
clerk who was to take care of the 
library. 

The meager sums bought the 
necessities in 1938. Old round oak 
dining tables were bought for $2.50 
each and cut down for library tables. 
The only charging desk was a large 
teacher’s desk. The cards were filed 
in boxes on this desk. The primary 
books were indexed in one box, the 
intermediate in another box, the 
upper grade books in another for 
facility in both teacher and pupil 
use. The cards were the simple title 
cards. Everything was done as 
simply as possible, but it functioned 
perfectly. 

The Board did not allow a full 
time librarian until 1949 and the 
office clerk and teachers and students 
took care of the library until that 
year. During these 10 years the en- 
rollment of the school grew from 250 
to 800, and the book collection grew 
from 1,500 to about 4,000 on the ac- 
cession book. The Board allowed 
$1.50 per pupil for library materials 
through these years and still has 
done the same until the present time. 

The present Rock River Library 
has had a beautiful charge desk and 
two beautiful oak tables that match 
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it that were made by a cabinet 
maker in the community, besides a 
large card catalog and vertical file 
and 18 library chairs, dictionary 
stand, book trough, and carriers pur- 
chased from library furniture houses. 
The original dining tables cut low 
and wall magazine rack and home 
made shelving are still in use. 


The past four years the fulltime li- 
brarian has been a sixth grade 
teacher who took 21 hours of library 
science from the University of Illinois 
extension courses, given by Miss 
James and Miss Crawford, and on 
the summer campus at Illinois and 
Boulder. Twelve of the 35 elemen- 
tary teachers of the school have had 
extension courses in Children’s or 
Adolescent Literature. 


The librarian at the school meets 
each class in the upper six grades for 
a thirty minute period twice each 
month. A regular course of study in 
library use has been developed at the 
school and the teachers cooperate 
fully in the use and care of the books. 
The first three grades come to the 
library for story hours and to ex- 
change books. Because of the large 
enrollment of 1,000 children and 
crowded conditions which have re- 
quired double sessions the library has 
been scheduled so that all might 
have a fair opportunity to utilize it. 
With the opening of the Riverdahl 
School in September (1953) the two 
libraries take care of the same num- 
ber of students on full days and 
there is ample free time for unsched- 
uled use in the libraries by both 
teachers and classes and individual 
pupils. 

The library program in the school 
has been a source of pride to the 
community and the school as it has 
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filled a need greatly felt in a com- 
munity that had no free library 
service to offer children. There is but 
one thing necessary for any school to 
do what we have done. That is a 
vision which can picture practical 
use of what is available, and perse- 
verance to fulfill the dream. 
Postscript: 

Now the old library overflows into 
a new $700,000 elementary school. 
The school and district have been an- 
nexed to the city of Rockford, and 
half of the pupils have started a 
year’s work in the beautiful new 
Riverdahl School—a mile south of 
the old one —to relieve the crowded 
condition that had required half day 
sessions for so many years. 

The old library still remains in its 
entirety, serving the 600 pupils who 
attend Rock River School. The 500 
pupils who transferred to Riverdahl 
so that all might attend full days 
have a modern elementary school li- 
brary to satisfy every need. The sun 
shines in the full wall length window 
upon blond oak furnishings and 
bright new book-lined shelves. Like 
a pampered child of parents who 
have earned respect and success in a 
community by hard and good works, 
this new school library is in truth the 
beautiful fruit and offspring of the 
old library at Rock River School. 
The new library has yet to mellow 
and develop the atmosphere that 
only years of reading and story tell- 
ing can create. Money can duplicate 
the new school library in any com- 
munity. But only the love of teach- 
ing and children can build a library 
that will linger in the hearts of chil- 
dren. The story is repeated here for 
inspiration and information to those 
interested in starting a library from 
“scratch.” 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 











“The Effective Trustee,” Notes from a talk by Dr. WILLIAM E. CLARK* 


WHAT IS A TRUSTEE 


A trustee should be the kind of person whom the general public can trust 
to carry on the program for which he has been appointed. 


TENSIONS 


Don’t try to get away from tension. Use it creatively. When tent canvas 
hangs loose it does not shed water, but stretch it just the right amount 
and it becomes a shelter. 


APPROACHABILITY 
1. Make your library physically approachable. 
It should have sidewalk level entrances if at all possible. Theatres know 
that in order to attract people they must have a comfortable entrance. 
Some churches and libraries are “an abomination unto the Lord,” be- 
cause of the steps that must be climbed in order to enter. 
2. Your staff must be approachable. 
Too often staff members are too busy fussing with cards or other busy 
work to be approachable as people enter the library. 


Too often they seem half heartedly or completely disinterested in the 
questions a stranger—or patron—may ask. 


TERMS OF OFFICE 
To make use of good new people in the community, rotate your Board 
members. Have them serve one term only, and give a new person the 
chance to instill new ideas into policy making. If someone is unusually 
good as a Board member he may be elected or appointed for another term 
after a year out of office. 


INTERPRET THE LIBRARY TO THE COMMUNITY 


The Board should interpret the policy of the library to the community. 
Changes should be made within the framework of the policy and have 
Trustee backing. 


THE LIBRARY PROGRAM SHOULD INSPIRE CURIOSITY 
Have an active program well publicized so that people from all walks of 
life will want to make use of the library. 


BE DEDICATED 
If a Trustee is not dedicated to the service it will hurt the institution. 
No one ought to accept a Trusteeship who does not have enthusiasm 
enough to dedicate himself to it. 


* Minister, Methodist Church, South Bend, Indiana. Talk given at A.L.A. Midwinter Meeting, Mor- 
tison Hotel, 1954. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
PART III 


THE CHICAGO CAMPUS LIBRARIES 


Davip JOLLyt+ 


On the shores of Lake Michigan in 
the “Near North” or “Gold Coast” 
area of Chicago stands Northwestern 
University’s skyscraper campus. Lo- 
cated twelve miles south of the 
Evanston campus, it is the center for 
professional study. Here in the Gary, 
Ward Memorial, and Wieboldt 
buildings, erected 1925-27, are 
housed the four libraries which serve 
the three professional schools and the 
School of Commerce together with 
University College and the evening 
division schools. Each of these li- 
braries is separately staffed and ad- 
ministered; the librarian in each 
case reporting directly to the dean of 
his particular school. 

Thus, Northwestern University, 
with these four libraries and the Uni- 
versity Library in Evanston, has five 
separate libraries. What the Chicago 
campus libraries have in common is 
location and propinquity. What all 
have in common is being part of a 
great University. In a limited sense, 
the libraries may be likened unto the 
separation of the fingers with the 
oneness of the hand, in Booker T. 
Washington’s famous phrase. There 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois. 

+ Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

1In January, 1954, the University announced 
that University College would be abolished and 
that the three evening division programs would be 
combined into a single administrative unit effective 
next September. 


is the separation; there is the oneness. 
But the oneness can be achieved only 
by five articulations instead of 
Booker’s one. 

Let us now turn to an examination 
of these four libraries, and, since the 
first article dealt with the largest of 
the libraries in the University’s sys- 
tem, let us consider them in descend- 
ing order of size. 


The Elbert H. Gary Law Library, 
William R. Roalfe, Librarian 


Although the Law School of 
Northwestern University was estab- 
lished in 1859, eight years after the 
founding of the university, it was not 
until 1894 that it had a library of its 
own. By 1901-2, the library’s size 
was given as 3,000 volumes. This 
same year, 1901-2, saw the appoint- 
ment of John Henry Wigmore as 
dean of the school, an appointment 
which augured well both for the 
school and for its library. 

Dean Wigmore took the initiative 
in building up the Law Library. He 
scoured the corners of the world in 
his widespread travels, and con- 
stantly acquired works to build and 
strengthen the law collections. In his 
pursuit he was generously aided by 
Elbert H. Gary, an early graduate of 
the school, and the man for whom 
the Law Library is named. Judge 
Gary’s benefactions made possible 
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the purchase of most of the original 
collections of the Law Library. He 
also provided funds for a building, 
and established an endowment fund 
for book purchases. 

After concentrating initially on 
developing a strong collection of 
Anglo-American law, Dean Wig- 
more’s activities centered on develop- 
ing a comprehensive research collec- 
tion. The Gary Collection of Mod- 
ern Continental Law, acquired in 
1903 and representing 22 independ- 
ent European countries, was the first 
significant step in this direction. This 
was followed by important collec- 
tions in International Law, and 
Ancient, Oriental and Primitive Law 
in 1906-7. By 1910, the Library con- 
tained 40,000 volumes and, in addi- 
tion to those collections already 
mentioned, had made notable prog- 
ress in the fields of Roman Law, 
Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Anglo-American Legal History, Latin 
American Law, Jurisprudence, and 
Legal Bibliography, thereby provid- 
ing research materials not previously 
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available except on the Atlantic 
coast. 

The library continued to grow 
steadily after the first World War 
until the effects of the depression be- 
came manifest. Holdings numbered 
46,000 in 1919, 56,000 in 1923, 70,000 
in 1929, 103,000 in 1932, 110,000 in 
1937, and 115,000 in 1940. Thus over 
the 10 year period 1919-1929, the 
library gained 57,000 volumes; but in 
the succeeding 11 year period it 
gained only 12,000 volumes. This de- 
cline in rate of growth came at a time 
when the production of legal publi- 
cations was increasing. However, 
with the limited funds available, this 
trend could not be countered. In 
1946 the collections contained 124,000 
volumes. 

This latter period represented the 
all-time low in the library’s develop- 
ment. It served to point up the facts 
that the library’s financial support 
had been inadequate and that the 
small staff maintained through 1946 
simply could not cope with the 
burden of work essential to the 
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proper development of the library. 

In 1946, it was decided to embark 
upon a program of rehabilitation and 
progress. In September of that year 
the new librarian, William R. Roalfe, 
took office. Under his vigorous and 
effective leadership a broad program 
was pushed forward on five fronts: 
staff, book collections, technical 
services operations, extension of 
services, and cooperation with other 
libraries. 


Since then achievements have been 
little short of remarkable all along 
the line. The staff which in 1946 
numbered four full-time, and eigh- 
teen part-time workers, now numbers 
ten full-time, and twenty-two part- 
time members. The staff besides 
being adequate in number is also 
adequate in library training, legal 
training, and specialization in inter- 
national law, political and social sci- 
ence, and languages. The collections 
have been systematically developed 
and strengthened, and at the close of 
the last fiscal year numbered 158,709 
volumes. This growth was made 
possible by the creation of the John 
Henry Wigmore Fund by the Law 
Alumni Association and by an ex- 
tensive exchange program with 249 
institutions utilizing the three jour- 
nals published by the Law School, 
Northwestern University Law Re- 
view, Journal of Criminal Law, Crim- 
inology and Political Science, and 
Journal of Air Law and Commerce. 

In the area of technical services 
four major ends have been or are 
being accomplished. Whenever pos- 
sible, the principles of work simplifi- 
cation have been applied to routines 
and record keeping. Necessary new 
records, notably a serials record, 
have been created. The collection 
has been undergoing needed reclassi- 
fication into three broad groups: 
Anglo-American Law, International 
Law, and all other materials. The 
Schwerin Classification for Interna- 
tional Law, developed by Kurt 
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Schwerin, Head of the Foreign and 
International Law Sections of the 
Law Library, was adopted for the 
second group. For the Anglo-Ameri- 
can collection, a form division based 
on the Yale classification was de- 
cided upon; treatises are being ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author, and 
treatises are broadly defined to in- 
clude non-legal as well as legal pub- 
lications. 

A major concern was the complete 
recataloging of the collection—a task 
involving the handling of every book 
in the collection. By last August, 
121,000 volumes had been reclassified 
and 89,000 catalog cards prepared— 
statistics which will give some idea of 
the work load involved in this enter- 
prise. 

In the areas of service to all users 
—students, faculty, members of the 
bar, and the community — and co- 
operation with other libraries, much 
also has been accomplished. To other 
librarians the most notable aspect 
would probably lie in the field of 
cooperation. Here the work of a 
committee made up of members of 
the four major law libraries in the 
Chicago area has been directed 
toward an integrated acquisition pro- 
gram for member libraries designed 
to increase their effective coverage of 
the fields of legal publication and 
thus improve service to the area as a 
whole. 

The library’s budget for the last 
fiscal year was $65,164.85 of which 
$25,638.74 was spent for books, peri- 
odicals, and binding. Currently 836 
periodicals are received. 

Needless to say, much remains to 
be done—and is being done. The 
years since 1946 record achievement 
of a high order; and, these substan- 
tial gains added to those accom- 
plished in the Law Library’s early 
years, make it one of the truly dis- 
tinguished law libraries in the coun- 
try. Indeed, it is the largest library 
on the Chicago campus; it is the 
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largest law library in the Chicago 
area; and it ranks sixth in size among 
the nation’s law school libraries. 


The Archibald Church Medical Li- 
brary, Elizabeth F. Carr, Librarian 


Although its history dates back to 
1860, the Medical Library was not 
formally part of the Medical School 
until 1907. Until that time, the li- 
brary was considered an alumni ac- 
tivity. And from its origin in this 
wise there has emerged a tradition of 
service to the alumni and of con- 
tinued support by the alumni — of 
which more anon. 

The first collection of bocks as- 
sembled for the use of the Medical 
School was turned over to the Chi- 
cago Medical Society in 1871 and 
apparently disappeared in the great 
Chicago fire. Not until ten years 


A. much more comprehensive description of the 
Law Library will be found in “The Elbert H. 
Gary Law Library of Northwestern University” by 
William R. Roalfe and Kurt Schwerin which ap- 
pears in the August, 1953 Law Library Journal 
pp. 219-34 and from which the foregoing was 
glossed. 
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later did the Alumni Association 
begin to build another library. In 
1884 this library consisted of some 
250 items of which two-fifths were 
unbound materials. Its growth there- 
after continued at a moderate rate 
until 1925 when the collection num- 
bered about 13,000 volumes. 

The year 1925 marks the beginning 
of modern library development in the 
Medical School. As was true in the 
case of the Law Library, so it was 
true here that the appointment of a 
far-sighted, vigorous, library-minded 
Dean, Dr. Irving S. Cutter, brought 
about rapid library expansion. Im- 
mediately, mew accessions poured in 
at a great rate. Within five years the 
collection had increased over 300 
per cent. In 1927, spacious and at- 
tractive quarters were provided in 
the Ward Memorial Building, and 
the library received the name it now 
bears in recognition of the gift of Dr. 
and Mrs. Archibald Church and of 
Dr. Church’s many years of out- 


standing service to the School and to 
the medical profession. 
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At the time of the dedication, the 
library contained 22,000 bound vol- 
umes and subscribed to 175 journals. 
In his dedicatory address, Dr. Cutter 
prophesied, “We may with confidence 
anticipate the time not far distant 
when this library will number at 
least 100,000 bound volumes, with a 
subscription list of medical and 
scientific periodicals approximating 
400.” This prophecy has been more 
than fulfilled: today the library con- 
tains 124,000 bound volumes, ap- 
proximately 5,000 portraits and pic- 
tures, and currently receives 965 peri- 
odicals. Perhaps its greatest strength 
lies in its collection of bound peri- 
odicals. The picture collection fea- 
tures portraits of eminent medical 
practitioners, engravings of early 
hospitals and medical schools, and 
reproductions of well-known paint- 
ings of medical and surgical interest. 

Among its other resources are in- 
cluded a manuscript collection con- 
taining some early Arabic medical 
manuscripts, letters of Rush, Water- 
house, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
others, old fee bills, and the account 
books kept by Dr. Nathan Smith 
Davis, Sr., when he began practice in 
Chicago more than a century ago. 

A series of checklists published in 
the Quarterly Bulletin of the Medical 
School have described the early med- 
ical books the library owns in the 
fields of Ophthalmology, Pediatrics, 
Orthopectics, Cardiology, Otology, 
Dermatology, and Mijilitary and 
Naval Medicine and Surgery. Indi- 
vidual rarities of note include the 
1639 and 1648 editions of Harvey’s 
De Motu cordis .. ., the 1671 edi- 
tion of Lower’s Tractatus de Corde, 
the first edition (1600) of Gilbert’s 
De Magnete, and the 1504 edition of 
Braunschweig’s Thesaurus Pauperum. 

Fields in which the library is cur- 
rently developing significant strength 
in its collections are Cancer, Pedi- 
atric, Surgery, Industrial Medicine, 
and the Medical History of the Ohio 
valley states. 
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On the occasion of the University’s 
Centennial Celebration in 1951, the 
Centennial Committee announced as 
its goal for the Medical School’s part 
in the general fund-raising campaign 
the establishment of a $500,000.00 
endowment for the Archibald Church 
Library. In its brochure,’ distributed 
to the 5,000 alumni, the Committee 
stated: 

“The Medical Library was selected 
as the most fitting department of our 
School to receive a gift of endowment 
from the medical alumni— 

—because it represents a common 
denominator of interest among 
alumni; 

—because it is basic in the conduct 
of both teaching and research; 

—because money invested in the 
library can accomplish more in safe- 
guarding the work and reputation of 
the Medical School than money in- 
vested in any other single department 
of the School; 

—because the need for endowment 
is particularly acute in this depart- 
ment; 

—because the library will be in a 
position to increase its services to us 
once endowment is secured.” 

The Committee further emphasized 
the dynamic role played by the li- 
brary in the fields of Medical Educa- 
tion, Medical Research, and in Indi- 
vidual Practice of Medicine not only 
to the students and faculty members 
but also to the alumni whom the 
library is ready to serve at all times 
with the use of its facilities. 

Currently the library employs a 
staff of eight, three of whom are pro- 
fessional librarians. Its budget for the 
last fiscal year was $41,697.55, of 
which $13,753.75 was spent for books, 
periodicals and binding. With the 
support of loyal alumni, the Archi- 
bald Church Library, now one of the 
five largest medical school libraries 
in the country, should be able to 
move on to new achievements in 


2A Report to Medical Alumni. 1951, p. 11. 
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building a distinguished collection 
and offering exemplary service. 


The Joseph Schaffner Library, Ethel 
B. Kellar, Librarian 

In the University Archives there 
reposes an eight-page typewritten 
manuscript, so brief as to be almost 
laconic, entitled A Plan for a Library 
of Business in the School of Com- 
merce of Northwestern University. 
From internal evidence and style it 
appears to have been written about 
1923 probably by Dean Ralph E. 
Heilman, then Dean of the School 
of Commerce. It is essentially a plea 
for funds to provide for a building, 
for equipment, for the enlargement 
of the book collection, and for an 
endowment to augment substantially 
the current operating budget of the 
existing library. 

Exactly what happened to this 
document, through whose hands it 
passed, and what were its effects, the 
writer has been unable to determine. 
At the time of its composition the 
library of the School of Commerce 
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in Chicago contained about 5,720 
volumes and had seats for 100 read- 
ers (the student body numbered 
4,000, then as now almost all part- 
time students). 

This plan was never wholly con- 
summated. However, in 1926 when 
Wieboldt Hall was opened, the 
School of Commerce library moved 
into its new quarters there and was 
named The Joseph Schaffner Library. 
This was a fitting tribute to one of 
the founders and early benefactors of 
the School of Commerce who early 
realized the contributions such a 
school could make for the young men 
and women of Chicago. Joseph 
Schaffner was one of the original 
guarantors and his influence was of 
major force in inducing the other 
fifty-nine guarantors who underwrote 
the new educational venture. He lent 
both moral and financial support to 
the struggling school and continued 
to assist it through its early crises 
until his death in 1918. Mrs. Schaff- 
ner has since then carried on the 
Schaffner tradition and her gener- 
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osity and support to the library has 
continued down to the present. 

Today, the Joseph Schaffner Li- 
brary contains 82,413 volumes and 
receives currently 877 periodicals. Its 
facilities are used daily by students, 
teachers, and businessmen. At night 
its seating facilities—more than three 
times that of the old library—are 
crowded to capacity. It is an active, 
important library serving the Uni- 
versity’s largest school and the gen- 
eral needs of the Chicago campus. 

In developing its holdings, empha- 
sis was naturally placed on materials 
on commerce in industry. When in 
1942 the library of University Col- 
lege was merged with it, its scope 
was broadened but not deepened. The 
acquisitions program continues to 
stress material in Commerce, Fi- 
nance, and Industry, fields in which 
the Joseph Schaffner Library ranks 
high. Among the fields of Commerce 
in which the library enjoys distinc- 
tion are Accounting, Public Finance, 
Public Utilities, and Economic His- 
tory. It also has a strong collection 
in the field of Annual Reports and in 
Journalism. It is the only library in 
the University classified according to 
the Library of Congress classification 
scheme. 

At present the library employs a 
staff numbering 11% of whom five 
are professional librarians. Its budget 
for the last fiscal year was $49,832.36 
of which $14,670.30 was spent for 
books, periodicals, and binding. 


The Dental School Library, Minnie 
Orfanos, Acting Librarian 

The Dental School Library enjoys 
the paradoxical distinction of being 
at the same time the smallest library 
on the Chicago campus, and the larg- 
est dental school library in the coun- 
try. While its holdings total only 
33,000 volumes, it is one of the larg- 
est dental libraries in the world. 
Moreover, it possesses one of the fin- 
est collections of rare dental books 
ever assembled, and its collection of 
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dental journals in English is un- 
rivalled anywhere. The latter collec- 
tion dates from the earliest dental 
periodicals published in the United 
States and Canada (1839) and in- 
cludes a very comprehensive set of 
dental society transactions, addresses, 
reports, and research papers unavail- 
able in other sources. 

The library is classified according 
to an adaptation of the Dewey sys- 
tem prepared by Arthur D. Black, 
former Dean of the School. 

Rarities in the collection total more 
than 1,000 items in many languages 
including Russian, Greek, and Japan- 
ese and are now housed in a separate 
room. The nucleus of the rare book 
collection was the gift assembled by 
Dr. William N. Trueman of Phila- 
delphia featuring the earliest works 
in various dental fields. This collec- 
tion was exhibited at the Century of 
Progress in 1933 and 1934. A type- 
written checklist of dental rarities 
was completed in 1940 by the W.P.A. 
and may be consulted at the library. 

Dr. Black’s private library was also 
given to the Dental School. Contribu- 
tions from alumni made it possible 
to house this library together with 
the furniture Dr. Black used when he 
was Dean in the Arthur D. Black 
room, just off the main library. This 
room at present is reserved for the 
use of alumni and others who require 
a private room for study. 

Located on the tenth floor of the 
Ward Memorial Building, the library 
seats approximately one hundred. It 
receives 360 current periodicals. It is 
manned by a staff of three full-time 
employees, two of whom are profes- 
sional librarians. Its budget for the 
last fiscal year was $12,984.48 of 
which $3,170.66 was spent for books, 
periodicals, and binding. 

A circulating collection of more 
than 100,000 unbound numbers of 
dental journals is maintained and 
operated by the Dental School. These 
are available to dentists everywhere 
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in the world merely for the cost of 
postage. The use of this circulating 
collection and the numerous inquiries 
directed to the Dental Library from 
all corners of the world indicate the 
international esteem in which both 
School and Library are held. 

Since there was not space in the 
compass of these articles to develop 
a rounded description of the libraries’ 





collections, the interested reader may 
wish to consult William V. Jackson’s 
study The Resources of the Libraries 
of Northwestern University 1951, 125 
1., an unpublished report prepared as 
part of his work at the University of 
Illinois Library School. A shortened 
version appeared as number 26 in the 
Library School’s series of Occasional 
Papers, February 1952. 


NEWS NOTES 


Remodeling 


Stith M. Cain, the new librarian of 
Buck Memorial Library, [Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
reports that plans are underway to 
remodel the periodical reading room 
during Spring vacation to improve 
control and supervision of the room. 

Mr. Cain has recently been ap- 
pointed to the Statistics Committee 
of the A.C.R.L. 


H. G. Wells Collection to Illinois 


The University of Illinois Library 
has acquired by purchase a notable 
collection of materials relating to 


H. G. Wells. The papers begin with 
the diary of Sarah Wells (H. G.’s 
mother) in 1845, and pertain to his 
birth, boyhood, school successes, 
early commercial failure, and his ex- 
perience as a teacher and endeavors 
as a writer. 

Included in the collection are his 
letters written as a boy and later, 
letters to and from his friends and 
relatives which give a picture of the 
boy and man in his warm personal 
relations, and letters to and from his 
colleagues, writers like Gissing, Con- 
rad, Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, 
Chesterton, Baring, Barrie, Hardy, 
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Henley, Ezra Pound, Joyce, Kipling, 
and politicians like Churchill, Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb and Lord Beaver- 
brook. These letters have not only 
literary significance but also political 
and social significance. They give 
much of the inside story of the Fab- 
ian Society, in which Wells was 
active. 

Also present are Wells’ holograph 
manuscripts, typescripts, notes, 
proofs, etc., representing some forty 
books and hundreds of stories and 
articles, and over one thousand copies 
of his books, including first editions, 
revised editions, and translations in 
many languages. 

Supplementing the correspondence, 
manuscripts, and variant editions are 
diaries, association books, photo- 
graphs, and other materials pertain- 
ing to Wells. 

This significant acquisition adds 
lustre to I.U.’s already significant lit- 
erary collection, but its departure 
from England has caused dismay in 
certain quarters. 


Publications 


William Vernon Jackson, Librarian 
of the Undergraduate Library, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, is the 
author of a mimeographed syllabus 
for a course in general library in- 
struction. Titled Books and Libraries, 
a Manual for Library Science 195, it 
is available from the Illini Union 
Bookstore, Champaign. 

The University of Oregon has ac- 
quired from Springfield College its 
Microcard Project in health, physical 
education, recreation, and allied areas, 
and has recently issued a bulletin 
listing all microcard titles (a total of 
183) available and their prices. For 
your copy of the Bulletin and for fur- 
ther information, write to: 


H. Harrison Clarke, Research Pro- 
fessor 

School of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation 
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University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


“Science Courses in Higher Edu- 
cation: A Selected List of References 
1947-53,” a classified and annotated 
bibliography prepared by Miss M. H. 
Perkins of the Reference Department 
and Mr. Walter C. Allen, formerly 
of the Reference Department, North- 
western University Library, appears 
in the February issue of Science Edu- 
cation, pp. 40-58. The bibliography 
“includes books and articles dealing 
with the philosophy, organization, 
and content of science curricula in 
the fields of General Science, Astron- 
omy, Biological Science, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and 
Statistics.” 


Dissertation Microfilming Program 


According to Doctoral Dissertation 
No. 20, 1952-1953 there were 8,604 
doctoral dissertations accepted by 119 
graduate schools. Of these 119 gradu- 
ate schools, 43 are cooperating in the 
Dissertation Microfilming Program 
which came into being through the 
determined efforts of the Association 
of Research Libraries working with 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Four Illinois institutions 
are numbered among the 43: Bradley 
University, University of Chicago, 
University of Illinois, and Northwest- 
ern University. 

It would be an invaluable service 
to scholars and to libraries if all grad- 
uate schools participated in this mi- 
crofilming program. (Details of the 
program are explained in each issue 
of Dissertation Abstracts, or may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Eugene 
Powers of University Microfilms, or 
by writing to the editor). The purpose 
of this note is to call the desirability 
of this program to the attention of 
other Illinois graduate institutions, 
and to urge their librarians to take 
the initiative in bringing the matter 
before the graduate dean and faculty. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLiAM D. Murpny, Editor* 








NOTES ON AN ENCYCLOPEDIC LIBRARY: 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


WaAyYNE M. HArRTWELLt 


Behind the handsome nineteenth 
century doors of the house of Comp- 
ton’s lies a special library which can 
more properly be described as a “spe- 
cial library activity.” By definition a 
special library is small, maintained 
by and for the benefit of a nonpublic 
organization, and concerned with a 
special subject field. The library at 
Compton’s fits perfectly the first two 
qualifiers. It doesn’t fit the third at 
all. As long as the company main- 
taining the library is completely con- 
cerned with its single product, a 
major young people’s encyclopedia, 
the “special subject” limitation means 
nothing. The resulting library activity 
— even in the special library 

eld. 





* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, M 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., i. — 
¢ Librarian, Editorial Dept., F. E. Compton & 
Company. 





Wayne F. HARTWELL, 
Librarian, Editorial Dept., 
F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany, Chicago, was born 
in Flint, Michigan, and 
is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan i 
brary School. He has 
been associated with the 
Flint Public Library, 
University of Michigan 
General Library, Swarth- 


more College Library, 
Air Forces Library, U.S. 
Information ibrary, 


Bombay, India, and the 
New York Public Li- 
brary. He served as a 
member of the American 
Library  Association’s 
Committee on Aid to Li- 
braries in War Areas. Mr. 
Hartwell came to F. E. 
Compton & Company in September, 1952. 
—Austen Field, Photographer. 





In the just more than thirty years 
that Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia has been published, the set 
has established itself as a reference 
work which is in fact the product of 
continuous revision. That reputation 
determines the total activity of the 
Editorial Department and of the Edi- 
torial Department Library. As long 
as the world refuses to stand still, a 
truly modern encyclopedia has to be 
constantly aware of changes required 
by events. The process which keeps 
an encyclopedia is an enlightened re- 
vision program determined by aggres- 
sive editorial direction. 

In the middle of that kind of a pro- 
gram lies the library. The editorial 
director in his search for authorities 
with recognized ability to project 
their knowledge to young people 
turns to it for evaluations of reputa- 
tions. Staff editors, working on orig- 
inal articles or in editing those written 
by outside writers, depend heavily on 
it for the preparation of basic bibliog- 
raphies and for constant research 
assistance. Editorial assistants depend 
on it for factual verification. Current 
with this variety of services is the key 
library service of screening new ma- 
terial, the constant search for today’s 
developments, major and minor, 
which demand changes in the ency- 
clopedia to keep it being a vital re- 
flection of today’s world. 

A graphic demonstration of ency- 
clopedic demands lies in the record 
of a single day half way through July 
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1953. During that hot Chicago day 
the library had to solve the following 
research problems: verification of the 
Official title of the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act passed by Congress in 1944, 
location of a comprehensive study 
outline of the field of physiology, cur- 
rent facts about Kyoto, Japan, the 





—Torkel Korling, Photographer. 
reproduction range of hi-fidelity 
sound equipment, the present location 
of Cranach’s “Portrait of a Saxonian 
Prince,” the spelling of Kathiawar, 
India, the area of Long Island, and 
the initial operating date of the Long 
Island Railroad, the resolution of a 
conflict between two different spell- 
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ings of the name Ira Paine (a trap- 
shooter of the 1870’s), and the classic 
(Jung and Freud) definitions of ex- 
troversion. A similar range of ques- 
tions at the reference desk of a large 
metropolitan library wouldn’t be im- 
pressive. In a “special library” how- 
ever, they do present real problems. 

The problems are solved for this 
special library by three facts: the 
quality of sound reference and biblio- 
graphic works available from Ameri- 
can publishers, the wealth of library 
resources in the Chicago area, and 
the willingness of individuals and 
institutions throughout the world to 
cope with a direct query from an 
encyclopedia. 

No country in the world is as for- 
tunate as the United States in its 
awareness of the importance of codi- 
fied and recorded knowledge. The 
reference and bibliographic services, 
both public and private, give an exact 
key to the facts of life, present and 
past, here and elsewhere, which can- 
not be obtained through any other 
literature in existence. Bibliographic 
services in other languages may re- 
veal minor facets not shown in Amer- 
ican reference tools, but through sheer 
intensity of translation activity, ma- 
jor foreign information continues to 
be reflected in American sources. By 
judicious purchase of these reference 
tools even the small library, geared 
to the problems of world knowledge, 
can definitively answer a large per- 
centage of its questions. It continues 
to be a tribute to the diligence and 
imagination of American scholars and 
publishers that such a fact is a tru- 
ism. 

Even with these resources the li- 
brary trying to cope with the knowl- 
edge of the world couldn’t exist away 
from a major center of stored publi- 
cations. The bibliographic references 
inevitably lead to sources which the 
small library cannot possibly hold. 
In only two other cities in the United 
States facilities comparable to those 
in Chicago are available. Possibly in 
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New York or in Washington it would 
be as easy to find the range of pri- 
mary sources that are revealed by 
bibliographic aids. No one has accom- 
plished such a comparative study but 
the evidence that Chicago, consci- 
ously or not, has become the encyclo- 
pedia center of the world proves the 
incredible wealth of this area. With 
a vital public library, two world 
famed libraries in science and the 
humanities, two major university li- 
braries, and hundreds of special col- 
lections, the knowledge of the uni- 
verse is firmly established within easy 
telephone distance. 

Beyond the limits of even these 
resources the encyclopedic library 
has to find answers. The printed 
word, whether it’s found in a small 
basic reference collection, or through 
the cooperation of other librarians in 
the area may not be really definitive. 
It is at that stage in research that the 
word “Encyclopedia,” as the source 
of a request for information, takes 
on a magic quality. It may be a let- 
ter, a telegram, or a long distance 
phone call to a person or an institu- 
tion to settle a definitive factual 
point. Whatever the route, the ency- 
clopedic request brings tangible re- 
sults which are reflected in the next 
printing. 

An Indian visitor, the Information 
Officer of the state of Hyderabad, at 
the house of Compton’s during this 
last year, was impressed with the size 
of the institution concerned, as it is, 
with a single publication. He regarded 
it as a tribute to the quality of the 
product, and even more to the ability 
of the American people to support 
such a product. He was right in re- 
alizing both of these elements. He 
failed only in not seeing the even 
broader implications of the publica- 
tion. It continues to be the product 
of the wealth of knowledge and the 
extensive cooperation available from 
the scholars and librarians of the 
United States. Without them no first- 
rate encyclopedia could exist. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, December, 1953 to February, 1954 


Compiled by Dorotuy G. BaILEy* 








Illinois—Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion 

Bulletin: 572, Experimental corn 
hybrids tested in 1953, by R. W. 
Jugenheimer, L. F. Bauman & 
D. E. Alexander; Soil report: 76, 
Menard county soils, by J. B. Feh- 
renbacher & R. T. Odell. 1953 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 350, 1953 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Building & loan bulletin; v. 20, no. 
1, Jan. 1, 1954; Report of mutual 
building, loan & homestead asso- 
ciation, 61st, 1952; Statement of 
expenses of the 67th G. A., regular 
sess., convened Jan. 3, adjourned 
June 30, 1951; Statement of ex- 
penses of the 68th G. A., regular 
sess., convened Jan. 7, adjourned 
June 27, 1953 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Illinois civil service news: v. 8, nos. 
1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1954 

Illinois—Commerce commission—Ac- 

counts & finance 
Monthly summary of electric sales, 
Nov. 1953- Jan. 1954; Monthly 
summary of gas sales, Nov. 1953 - 
Jan. 1954 
Illinois—Department reports, Divi- 
sion of 
Some facts about Illinois. 1954 

Illinois—General assembly 
House journal, 68th General assem- 
bly, Jan. 7 to June 27, 1953; Sen- 
ate journal, 68th General assembly, 
Jan. 7 to June 27, 1953. 1954 





*In charge Illinois Documents, Illinois State 
Library. 


Illinois—Geographical survey 

List of publications on the geology, 
mineral resources & mineral indus- 
tries of Illinois, Jan. 1, 1950, 3d 
printing May 1953; Supplement to 
1950 “Maps of Illinois”, Jan. 1, 
1954; Supplement to List of publi- 
cations, Jan. 15, 1954; Oil and gas 
drilling report: no. 206, Dec. 1953; 
Supplement to Oils & gas drilling 
report: Oil & gas producing forma- 
tions, Oct. 1, 1953, by V. Kline & 
J. Van Den Berg; Report of inves- 
tigations: no. 168, Illinois mineral 
industry in 1951 and 1952, by 
W. H. Voskuil. 1953-1954 


Illinois—Harness racing commission 
Report: 8th annual, 1953 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 19, nos. 11- 
12, Nov.-Dec. 1953; Report: 34th 
annual, 1951 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v. 14, no. 3, 
Nov.-Dec. 1953 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Illinois municipal auditing law, ap- 
proved June 24, 1953; Laws of IIli- 
nois affecting veterans and kindred 
organizations, 1953-1954; Laws re- 
lating to labor and employment, 
1953; Laws relating to motor ve- 
hicles, rev. 1953; Real estate brokers 
and salesmen law, 1953; Supple- 
ment to the School code of Illinois, 
laws enacted by the 68th G. A., 
1953 


Illinois—Legislative council 
Publication: no. 82, Directory of 
Illinois state officers, Feb. 1954 ed. 
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Illinois—Parks and memorials, Divi- 
sion of 
Lincoln log cabin state park; New 
Salem state park, “the Lincoln 
country”. 1953 


Illinois—Preventive medicine, Divi- 
sion of 
Weekly report: no. 52, nos. 1-6, 
Jan. 2 - Feb. 13, 1954 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: nos. 1-13, Jan. 6 - 
Feb. 19, 1954; Public aid in Illinois, 
v. 20, nos. 10-11, Nov.-Dec. 1953 

Illinois—Public health, Department 

of 
Cancer the killer; Circulars: no. 37, 
Smallpox; no. 152, Diabetes; Health 
literature catalog, Dec. 15, 1953 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superin- 
tendent of 
Circular series A: no. 85, Illinois 
school directory, 1953-1954; Edu- 
cational press bulletin: no. 449, 
Feb. 1954 
Illinois—Public welfare, Department 
of 
How volunteers work in state hos- 
pitals, Nov. 1953; Welfare bulletin: 
v. 45, no. 1, Jan. 1954 
Illinois—-Secretary of state 
Counting and tallying of ballots at 
primary & general elections for rep- 
resentatives in the General assem- 
bly, 1954; Rules of the road, 1954 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 15, no. 9- 
10, Jan.-Feb. 1954 
Illinois—Southern Illinois university 
— Community & development, 
Dept. of 
Life in Southern Illinois as seen in 
a small community; a guide for 
group study and action. 1953 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter: 2d ser., v. 
1, nos. 4-6, v. 2, no. 1, Jan. 8 - Feb. 
3, 1954 

Illinois—Treasurer 


Monthly report: Dec.-Jan. 1953- 
1954 
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Illinois—Unemployment 
tion, Division of 
Labor market trends: Dec. 1953 - 
Jan. 1954 


Illinois—University 
Illinois studies in the social sci- 
ences: v. 34, no. 3, The doctrine 
of responsible party government, 
its origin & present state, by A. 
Ranney. 1954 


Illinois — University — Agriculture, 
College of 
Farm and home week: 53d annual, 
Feb. 1-4, 1954 


Illinois—University—Cooperative ex- 
tension work in agriculture & 
home economics 

Flower growing: no. 1, A planting 
table & how to use it, by J. R. 
Kamp & G. M. Fosler; no. 2, The 
propagating of geraniums, by J. R. 
Kamp; no. 3, Importance of acidity 
(ph) in the keeping of cut flowers, 
by J. R. Kamp; no. 4, Amaryllis 
in the home, by G. M. Fosler; no. 
5, Asexual propagation of lilies, by 
J. R. Kamp; no. 6, Asexual propa- 
gation of dahlias, by J. R. Kamp; 
no. 7, Sexual propagation of Afri- 
can violets, by J. R. Culbert; no. 8, 
Seed germination made easy, by 
G. M. Fosler; no. 9, An efficient 
steam sterilization box, by G. M. 
Fosler; no. 10, Diluting insecticides 
for greenhouse & garden sprays; 
no. 11, Sansevierias—their culture 
& use, by G. M. Fosler; Fruit dis- 
ease: no. 1, Fire blight of apple & 
pear, by D. Powell; no. 2, Apple 
scab, by D. Powell; no. 3, Brown 
rot of stone fruits, by D. Powell; 
no. 4, Plate budding, a simple 
method of propagating fruit trees, 
by J. C. McDaniel; no. 5, Peach 
leaf curl, by D. Powell; Fruit grow- 
ing: no. 1, Selecting a site for the 
new orchard planting, by R. K. 
Simons; no. 2, An inarching method 
for repairing damaged tree trunks, 
by J. C. McDaniel; no. 3, “T” bud- 
ding & related methods of propa- 


compensa- 
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gating trees, by J. C. McDaniel; 
no. 4, Plate budding, a simple 
method of propagating fruit trees, 
by J. C. McDaniel; Landscape gar- 
dening: no. 1, The farm driveway; 
no. 2, Mailboxes, lamppoles & 
name signs, by H. R. Kemmerer; 
no. 3, Walks & steps, by H. R. 
Kemmerer; no. 4, Lawn grasses— 
1, by H. R. Kemmerer & F. F. 
Weinard; no. 5, Lawn grasses—2: 
fescues, bents & others, by H. R. 
Kemmerer & F. F. Weinard; no. 6, 
Keeping the lawn attractive, by 
H. R. Kemmerer & F. F. Weinard; 
no. 7, Keeping the lawn attractive: 
control of weeds, pests & diseases, 
by H. R. Kemmerer & F. F. Wei- 
nard; no. 8, Fertilizing the lawn, by 
H. R. Kemmerer & F. F. Weinard; 
no. 9, Starting a new lawn—1: sea- 
son & grading, by H. R. Kemmerer 
& F. F. Weinard; no. 10, Starting a 
new lawn—2: Preparation of the 
seed bed, by H. R. Kemmerer & 
F. F. Weinard; no. 11, Lawn seed 
mixtures, by H. R. Kemmerer & 
F. F. Weinard; no. 12, Testing lawn 
& garden soils, by H. R. Kem- 
merer & F. F. Weinard; no. 13, 
What’s wrong with your lawn?, by 
H. R. Kemmerer & F. F. Weinard; 
no. 14, Renovating your lawn, by 
H. R. Kemmerer & F. F. Weinard; 
no. 15, Transplanting large trees, 
by H. R. Kemmerer; Vegetable 
growing: no. 1, The garden com- 
post pile, by B. L. Weaver; no. 2, 
Popcorn, by B. L. Weaver; no. 3, 
Mushrooms, by B. L. Weaver; no. 
4, Chemical weed control in the 
home garden, by A. M. Rhodes. 
1953 


Illinois—University—Extension serv- 
ice in agriculture & home eco- 
nomics 

Circular: 712, Housing and house- 
hold equipment research in home 
economics, 1925-1950, by H. E. Mc- 
Cullough; 713, Marketing Southern 
Illinois livestock, a study of special 
problems, by W. J. Wills; 714, 
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Handling silage and concentrates 
for beef cattle in drylot, by R. N. 
Van Arsdall & T. Cleaver. 1953- 
1954 


Illinois—University—Institute of gov- 
ernment & public affairs 
The role of the economist in Fed- 
eral policy making, by R. Blough. 
1953 
Illinois—University—Institute of la- 
bor & industrial relations 
Bibliographic contributions: no. 2, 
History of labor and unionism in 
the United States, a selected bibli- 
ography, by R. E. McCoy; 1954- 
1955 Graduate study in labor and 
industrial relations. 1953-1954 
Illinois—University —Library — Chi- 
cago undergraduate division 
Report of the Librarian: 7th, June 
1, 1952 thru May 31, 1953 


Illinois—University retirement sys- 
tem 
Report: 12th annual, for the year 
ended August 31, 1953 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board 
of 
Illinois vocational progress: v. 11, 
no. 3, Feb. 1954; Report, annual, 
July 1, 1952 - June 30, 1953 
Illinois co-operative crop reporting 
service 
Illinois agricultural statistics, 1953; 
Illinois agricultural statistics: for- 
age use in 1951, an increasing re- 
source in the production of live- 
stock for markets; Illinois timber 
products market report, May 15, 
1953 


Illinois education association 
Study units: v. 16, no. 5, Jan. 1954 


Illinois home bureau federation 
Newsletter: v. 7, no. 4, Jan. 1954 


Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic: v. 25, no. 5, 
Jan.-Feb. 1954 


Illinois society for mental health 
ISMH newsletter: v. 10, nos. 1-2, 
Jan.-Feb. 1954; Mental health bul- 
letin: v. 31, no. 5, Nov.-Dec. 1953 
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Illinois society of professional engi- 
neers 

The Illinois engineer: v. 29, no. 12 

-v. 30, no. 1, Dec. 1953 - Jan. 1954 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 4, no. 1, Jan. 1954; 
News letter, no. 5, Dec. 1953 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 42, no. 5, 
Jan. 1954 


Illinois state chamber of commerce 
Current report: v. 8, no. 5, Dec. 
1953; Directory of local chambers 
of commerce and similar business 
organizations in Illinois, ed. of 
Dec. 1953; Give Illinois a better 
court system. 1953 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 39, nos. 37- 
45, Dec. 5, 1953 - Jan. 16, 1954 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 46, no. 4, Winter 1953 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Newsletter: Special, Jan. 6, 1954 


Illinois state industrial union council, 
CIO 
Illinois labor: v. 6, nos. 11-12, Dec. 
1953 - Jan. 1954 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 13, no. 1, Dec. 
1953 
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American cancer society—lIllinois di- 
vision 

Illinois cancer news: v. 8, nos. 4-5, 
Jan.-Feb. 1954 

Chicago Board of education 
The United States of America: 
Declaration of independence; Con- 
stitution of the United States; Con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois; 
the Flag of the United States of 
America. 1953 


Cook county, Illinois. Civil service 
commission 
Law and rules of the Civil service 
commission of Cook county, IIli- 
nois, 1954 


Free masons. Illinois grand lodge 
Proceedings: 114th annual meet- 
ing, Oct. 13 & 14, 1953 


Morton arboretum, Lisle, Illinois 
Bulletin of popular information: v. 
28, Index; v. 29, no. 1, Jan. 1954 


Newman foundation 
The Newman foundation at the 
University of Illinois. 1953 


Shepard’s Illinois citations. Advance 
sheets 

Cases and statutes, v. 18, no. 4, 
Jan. 1954; Cases and statutes, v. 
48, no. 4, Dec. 1953 

Taxpayers’ federation of Illinois 
Illinois tax facts: nos. 320-331, 
Nov. 20, 1953 - Feb. 5, 1954 


* * *£* * * 
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THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under the Direction of HAROLD LANCOUR* 


1. Below in Table 1 is shown the annual values of the Illinois Index for 
all years from 1939 to 1953. The Index value for 1932 is an estimate (based 
on circulation figures for the calendar year from the 36 libraries in the sample) 
of the index value for the universe of 288 libraries for the report year 1951-52. 
The values shown for the years other than 1953 are computed from the date 
in the annual statistics issue of I/linois Libraries. 


Table 1. Annual Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, 1939-1953. 





1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 





100 99 92 85 80 78 78 77 74 74 77 78 77 78 78 





2. In Table 2 is shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1952 and 1953. 


Table 2. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January 1952. Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100) 








Jan. Apr. J uly Oct. 

Feb. May Aug. Nov. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Se ee 72 74 89 77 
SE ibaa nun oebs 70. 90 77 78 





* Associate Director of the Library School. 


* *£ & & 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








“Tllinois Needs Librarians” is the 
title of a leaflet recently published by 
the Illinois Library Association. In- 
formation is given regarding educa- 
tional requirements, salaries, benefits 
and advantages of all kinds of library 
work—in schools, in public libraries, 
colleges and universities, and special 
libraries. Copies are available with- 
out cost from Mrs. Dilla MacBean, 
Division of Libraries, Chicago Board 
of Education, 228 No. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

‘ea & © 


The ACRL office at ALA head- 
quarters has recently increased its 
staff. In addition to Mr. Arthur T. 
Hamlin, Executive Secretary, and 
Miss Elaine Mitchell, secretary to 
Mr. Hamlin, Miss Cynthia Saidel 
has joined the staff as Publications 
Officer. She will work on College and 
Research Libraries as far as produc- 
tion of the journal is concerned, and 
as its Advertising Manager. The busi- 
ness activities of the ACRL Mono- 
graphs will now be _ conducted 
from the ACRL office under her 
supervision, with the assistance of 
Miss Janice Levenfeld, a full-time 
staff employee. With this increased 
staff, ACRL plans to go forward with 
its strong divisional publishing pro- 
gram. 


* *+ *£ KF 


Dr. Maurice F. Tauber, one of the 
country’s outstanding authorities on 
library organization and management 
problems, has been named as Melvil 
Dewey Professor of Library Science 
at Columbia University’s School of 
Library Science. 


The announcement of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Awards was made on 
Monday, March 8 from the office of 
Mr. Frederic Melcher, donor of the 
medals. Virginia Haviland, Chairman 
of the Newbery-Caldecott Commit- 
tee presented the medals to the win- 
ners. The official presentation will 
take place at the Newbery-Caldecott 
Dinner to be held at the Hotel Nicol- 
let in Minneapolis during A.L.A., 
June 22, 1954. 


NEWBERY AWARD (33rd Annual 
Award) 


The Winner 
Joseph Krumgold,... 
Miguel. Crowell. 


and now 


Runners-up 

Clare H. Bishop, Al/ Alone. Vik- 
ing. 

Meindert Dejong, Shadrach. 
Harper. 

Meindert Dejong, Hurry Home, 
Candy. Harper. 

Clara I. Judson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Fighting Patriot. Wilcox. 

Mary Buff, Magic Maize. Hough- 
ton. 


CALDECOTT AWARD (17th An- 
nual Award) 


The Winner 
Ludwig Bemelmans, Madeline’s 
Rescue. Viking. 


Runners-up 
Robert McCloskey, Journey 
Cake, Ho! Viking. 
Jean Charlot, illus. When Will 
the World Be Mine. William 
R. Scott. 
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Marcia Brown, illus., Steadfast 
Tin Soldier. Scribner. 
Maurice Sendak, illus., A Very 
Special House. Harper. 
Abe Birnbaum, Green Eyes. Cap- 
itol. 
-e Ck DP 

Librarians who have made out- 
standing contributions to the reading 
of children and young people are 
eligible for the Grolier Award, a new 
annual award of $500 and a scroll or 
plaque to be made by the American 
Library Association at its Annual 
Conference in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
June 20 to 26. 

This will be the first presentation 
of the Award. It is made possible by 
The Grolier Society, to recognize the 
achievements of “a librarian in a 
community or in a school who has 
made an unusual contribution to the 
stimulation and guidance of reading 
by children and young people.” 

Nominations must be sent before 
April 10 to the Grolier Society Award 
Committee Chairman: Harriet I. 
Carter, Extension Division, Indiana 
State Library, 140 North Senate Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

The purpose of the award is: To 
recognize and honor outstanding 
achievement by an individual libra- 
rian in stimulating and guiding the 
reading of children and young people; 
to add to the prestige of all kinds of 
public and school library work with 
children and young people by giving 
publicity to outstanding examples; 
to give nationwide publicity to good 
children’s and young people’s library 
service as a contribution toward the 
public understanding of the value and 
importance of adequate library serv- 
ice. 

. Sa oS 2 

Once again John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards will honor the best 
library publicity of the year, in a con- 
test sponsored by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the ALA Public Rela- 
tions Committee. Winners will be 
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announced at the ALA Annual Con- 
ference at Minneapolis-St. Paul, June 
20-26. 

Entry blanks must be submitted 
by April 15, but scrapbooks showing 
a cross section of the library’s pub- 
licity need not be delivered until May 
15. Entries are divided by type and 
size of the library, and all libraries 
are invited to enter. Send now for an 
entry blank giving full details. 

Blanks are available from the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 25; and from the 
American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. 

oe £8 © 

The School of Library Science of 
Western Reserve University will offer 
a three-week summer workshop on 
“The Public Library and Adult Edu- 
cation,” to meet July 12-30 on the 
WRU campus in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Workshop leader will be Dr. Fern 
Long, supervisor of adult education 
at the Cleveland Public Library and 
lecturer at the WRU library school. 
Dr. Jesse H. Shera is Dean of the 
School of Library Science at WRU. 

Purpose of this summer’s workshop 
for experienced librarians will be to 
apply the philosophy, principles and 
techniques of adult education to for- 
mulation of library policies and pro- 
grams. 

Before the workshop opens, each 
seminar member will complete assign- 
ments on a basic reading list. First 
week of the course will include an 
intensive examination of the area of 
adult education, referring to the basic 
readings. During the second week 
each student will work on an indi- 
vidual project, analyzing it and out- 
lining in detail a recommended course 
of procedure. Final week of the work- 
shop will be devoted to class analysis 
of individual projects. The seminar 
will end with a demonstration devel- 
oped and led by workshop personnel. 

Three hours of academic credit will 
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be granted for the Western Reserve 
course, for which tuition will be $60. 
Housing will be available at Univer- 
sity dormitories at nominal rates. 
Complete information on the work- 
shop and enrollment application 
forms are available from the Admis- 
sion Office, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Inquiries 
should be made before June 1. 


* *£ £ KF 


Do all librarians need the same 
kind of training? 

The Core of Education for Libra- 
rianship, edited by Lester Asheim and 
published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago, answers this 
question and many others often 
warmly discussed by both librarians 
and educators. It is the report of a 
Workshop held under the auspices of 
the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The book dis- 
cusses the importance of a single cen- 
tral core of information and knowl- 
edge to librarianship as a profession. 
It describes, as a suggested frame- 
work, the areas of a core program: 
The Library in Society, Professional- 
ism, Materials, Services, Administra- 
tion, Communication, and Research. 
With these core areas in mind it con- 
siders the problems facing library 
schools, the library field, and both 
jointly. Throughout, emphasis is on 
the librarian as a liberally educated 
individual as well as a professionally 
trained one. Appendixes include areas 
of core curriculums recommended by 


individual Workshop committees, 
and characteristics of professional li- 
brarianship. 


* * *£ K 


The new year 1954 brought with it 
a gift for the extension librarian and 
those who are planning regional libra- 
ries. The long awaited County and 
Regional Library Development by 
Gretchen K. Schenk was released by 
the American Library Association, 
Chicago, on January 2. 
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As most people laboring the exten- 
sion vineyard know, Miss Schenk is 
an authority with a wide scope of 
grassroots experience in the work. 
Her book discusses the administration 
and operation of county and regional 
libraries, the basis for large unit libra- 
ries, their place in the community 
and their relation to local govern- 
ment. She tells how to conduct cam- 
paigns for the establishment of these 
library systems and points out dan- 
gers to avoid based on past experi- 
ences. The book contains excellent 
chapters on bookmobile and special 
services, personnel, and public rela- 
tions. It has an appendix and a se- 
lected bibliography. 

An eminently practical volume. 


* * Kk HK 


A comprehensive list of filmstrips 
on all subjects is included in the com- 
pletely revised edition of Filmstrip 
Guide. Just published by The H. W. 
Wilson Co., it replaces preceding vol- 
umes and supplements. A _ special 
combination offer for both parts of 
the service eliminates the service price 
basis formerly used. The supplement 
service is issued annually and semi- 
annually. 

For each of the 5,882 35mm film- 
strips listed, the Guide reports: date 
of release, whether sound or silent, 
color, grade level, key to source of 
purchase, price if not free, and whe- 
ther a study aid accompanies. A 
Directory of Main Sources is at the 
end. Moreover, in line with its past 
policy, the Guide begins with the 
year 1947, in order not to overlap the 
material in Filmstrips by Vera M. 
Falconer (1948). 


* * * K 


The American Library Association 
announced publication on March 16 
of Freedom of Communication, edited 
by William Dix and Paul Bixler. 

If the subject of intellectual free- 
dom is important today—and few 
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deny it—then this book is important. 
It reports the Proceedings of the 
First Conference of the ALA Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom, held 
in New York City in June, 1952, 
which explored in a general way the 
implications of intellectual freedom 
for libraries today. 

The book is ‘divided into 4 sections 
corresponding to the 4 symposia: The 
Library and Free Communication, 
The Present Problem in Book Selec- 
tion, Pressures— Where from and 
How?, and our Common Stake in 
Free Communication. Each section 
also includes a summary of the dis- 
cussion which followed the speeches. 
Appendixes contain the Library Bill 
of Rights, a statement on book label- 
ing, and a Selective Bibliography on 
Intellectual Freedom. 

Freedom of Communication has 
special significance for librarians, 
teachers, and publishers. It helps to 
develop objectives on which all can 
agree. It indicates the most effective 
kinds of action to follow to keep the 
communication channels of fact and 
opinion open. 


* * * * 


Introduction to Maps, a new series 
of five filmstrips in color released by 
The Jam Handy Organization, is de- 
signed to help children translate sym- 
bols on simple maps into their cor- 
responding landscape images. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Aerial views depict the physical 
features of the earth, as their geo- 
graphic terms are established and re- 
lated. Following the visualization of 
these geographical concepts, succeed- 
ing frames compare the physical fea- 
tures to their symbols on a map. 

The five filmstrips in the series are: 


1. What Is a Map? 

2. Coast Lines and Their Symbols 

3. Land Forms and Their Symbols 

4. Lakes, Rivers and Their Sym- 
bols 

5. Towns, Cities and Their Sym- 


bols 
* * * * * 


Job opportunities in the life insur- 
ance business are set forth in a thirty- 
two page booklet entitled “Invitation 
to Youth,” just published by the Ed- 
ucational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance. It is written from the 
point of view of high school boys and 
girls and surveys the career oppor- 
tunities within the life insurance busi- 
ness, both in home offices and the 
field. 

Colorfully illustrated, “Invitation 
to Youth” points the way toward re- 
warding careers with the nation’s 
almost 800 life insurance companies, 
whether as a clerk or a typist start- 
ing in a home office; an agent selling 
and servicing life insurance, a mathe- 
matician (actuary), or a professional 
in law, nursing, or medicine. 


* * Kk K 








